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* For our Book-of-the-Month I rec- 
ommend Reality and Religion by 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen. Last in 
the present series of Hazen Books, it 
is destined to be one of the most 
widely read and used by students. 
(Association Press, 50c.) Dr. Van 
Dusen’s Jn Quest of Life’s Meaning 
(originally an address given at the 
Hollister Conference) has long been 
out of print. Reality and Religion is 
a worthy successor—in conciseness, in 
scholarship, in clarity of thought, in 
meeting squarely a student’s questions 
about religion. 


* I understand all advance estimates 
have been exceeded in the numbers of 
Hazen Books sold. The number al- 
ready tops one hundred thousand and 
will be increased with sales of trans- 
lations into Chinese and African dia- 
lects as well as the usual “including 
the Scandinavian.” 


* Thus under our very eyes a mild 
revolution has been in progress in the 
use of religious literature in the col- 
leges. Heretofore, students have been 
willing to do anything about religion 
except read about it! 


* Felix Morley, new President of 
Haverford is saying some pungent 
things about the function of higher 
education. When society really ap- 
praises the colleges, says Morley, 
will not be enough to point to a win- 
ning football team, to a new dormi- 
tory, or even to a carload of hard-won 
Phi Beta Kappa keys; it will be nec- 
essary, if our colleges are to continue 
in anything like their present form, to 
give evidence that the activity of the 
campus is itself ‘work of national im- 
portance.’ ” 


*® Apropos of the above may be the 
move at Kansas State to grade pro- 
fessors on their effectiveness as teach- 
ers; C to A students only would do 
the rating. 


* I went to Sherwood Eddy’s birth- 
day party—his seventieth. Mordecai 





Johnson, Roger Baldwin, Pat Malin, 
Dan Poling, Sam Franklin and many 
others paid tribute to the multifarioys 
influence of this man who since the 
1886 Northfield Student Conference 
has been such a dynamo of Christian 
leadership. Sherwood himself spoke 
—when finally given a chance—op 
“How my mind has changed since my 
retirement (ten years ago).” Retire. 
ment ! ! ! 


* A recently heard definition sticks jp 
my memory. Allergy: most people 
who are allergic to religion are really 
allergic to some small experience 
which bears the same relationship to 
religion as ragweed bears to the veg- 
etable kingdom. 


* News has come through the British 
Student Movement of the destruction 
by fire of “La Roche Diew” at the 
hands of the occupying troops. This 
is tragic news, since this “gracious old 
French house, furnished with such ex 
quisite taste” is not only the centre of 
the French Fede, but a place of men- 
ory to many W.S.C.F. members 
throughout the world. The Federa- 
tion Bible Study Conference of 193), 
the General Committee of 1938, and 
the Executive Committee of 1939 all 
took place at La Roche Dieu and drew 
inspiration from the beauty of this 
country retreat within such easy dis- 
tance of Paris. The rock still stands, 
and the house surely will be rebuilt 
upon it. 


* With the Federation Day of Prayet 
coming on the sixteenth of this month, 
I quote here John Oxenham’s great 
lines 


In Christ there is no east or west. 
In him no south or north; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth 


In him shall true hearts everywhere 
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We’re in Favor 

In these pages we present several verses, written by 
a YMCA secretary who devotes two hours of enforced 
subway travel (every day!) to the writing of verses. 
Next month we shall publish contributions by two 
undergraduates. None of this is great poetry—never- 
theless we feel we have something here. The world 
needs poetry today more than it ever has, and we are 





heartily in favor of poetry as a means of self-expres- 
| sion. Perhaps there are great poets among us; cer- 
tainly there are sincere poets. So let it come. 


New Student Magazine 


The Methodist Student Movement announces a new 
‘Christian Student magazine. Motive is to be its name 
and the first issue is to make its appearance this month. 
A student editorial board “of about thirty repre- 
sentative students in every part of the country will 
act as the balance wheel and motive power for the new 
periodical. The magazine is to be for students, for 
leaders of students, and for teachers of students. An 
adult editorial board will be made up of distinguished 
leaders. Motive must reflect student life and Chris- 
tian living on the campus . . .” 
_A good set-up—and a high goal. (Indeed, it sounds 
like a blueprint for Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN!) We look 
orward to the first issue of Motive and meanwhile 
extend to the publishing greup our hearty good wishes. 
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“Get Hot!’ 


The Spirit of God directed St. John the Divine te 
write to the Laodiceans, “Because thou art lukewarm 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.” “Spit” is a horrid word and “spew” is even 
less genteel, but it puts graphically the divine reaction 
to the complacent, the self-satisfied, the half-hearted 
and the indifferent. The great weakness of the Ameri- 
can Christian Community and of the Student Christian 
Community is that too many of us are Laodiceans. 
These are not days when the Christian Community 
can function with the dead weight of the lukewarm 
about its feet. Gideon did with three hundred who 
were “red hot” what he couldn’t have done with ten 
thousand “Laodiceans.” Above all, the issues with 
which we are faced demand reaction. One simply can- 
not be neutral to the clash of ideals and interests 
in 1941. 

The “dead center” character of many Christians 
might be attributed to the confusion with which they 
confront the colossal complexities of the time. But 
one suspects that most of us are lukewarm in our 
Christian zeal because we have not tended the fires 
that generate heat in souls of men who deeply care. 
This isn’t a matter of being an absolute pacifist or an 
interventionist. It’s a matter of lack of conviction 
that makes men neither ; this is the tragedy of our Com- 
munity. Look over the members of your Christian 
organization; in all probability they are nice folks, too 
nice! In the storms of our day being nice is not only 
irrelevant, it’s insipid. 

If campus Christian groups ever have had a real 
task to perform, they have one now in deepening the 
consecration of students to those eternal loyalties which 
through time have enabled Christians to stand the 
tests of crisis and have sent them forth to remake the 
world. 


Judge Dissenting 


In a Philadelphia courtroom on January 10th Fed- 
eral Judge George A. Welsh passed sentence of a year 
and a day on a young minister of the Disciples of 
Christ who had refused to register for the draft. His 
speech, something rare in legal annals, is set down 
here without further comment: “I have to obey the 
law,” said the judge. “I would obey the law if it meant 
my life. I must sentence you as a judge, but as a man 
with sons I admire your strength of character, although 
I don’t share your views. Countless millions feel as 
you feel and are in accord with the ideals you have 
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expressed. You must have wrestled with the problem 
in solitude, but America is not normal today and you 
must be charitable with us. Consider that | am your 
father, and I am talking to you as if you were my son. 
It may seem hard for a boy to feel that the ideals he 
stands for are stricken down and that he will have 
to wear stripes in a prison cell, but the law of the land 
must be obeyed. The sentence I give you is imposed 
upon me as a judge ordered to uphold the law. What 
I am about to do makes me feel like Pontius Pilate.” 


Lift the Blockade! 


We do not know of any contemporary situation 
which gives us greater distress than the apathy of 
Christians toward the sending of food to nations which 
at this moment are perilously near starvation. Plans 
have been worked out whereby food can be sent 
to Finland, Norway, Holland, Belgium and Central 
Poland, with the proviso that such shipments will be 
stopped at once if Germany fails to keep her promise 
to let the food reach its destination. Great Britain has 
refused to lift her blockade to let food through for the 
starving people of the former neutral nations. This 
government attitude is repudiated by some of the Brit- 
ish people. We quote this, from a London editorial 
printed several months ago: 

We intend, if we can, to produce a condition of famine in 
the occupied countries in order that Germany shall be com- 
pelled to feed them from her own food supplies. . . . What 
does this policy mean in fact? It means that we are reckon- 
ing on Germany being less blackguardly than ourselves. 

. Starvation of your enemies is bad enough; but this 
starvation of your friends in order that your enemy may 
starve himself by feeding them is worse by a whole dimen- 
sion of infamy. It touches a nadir of inhumanity. 

Another voice from Europe has been heard in this 
country recently, that of Dr. Adolph Keller of Geneva, 
who warned American Christians that indifference to 
the hunger now devastating Europe, or the displace- 
ment of Christian charity by political and military con- 
siderations, might lead to a serious spiritual estrange- 
ment between continental peoples and churches of the 
west. A greater blow to the ecumenical movement-in- 
the-making cannot be imagined. 

If public opinion in the United States became really 
aroused on this problem, we feel sure that our govern- 
ment could bring to bear sufficient pressure on the 
tritish government to accomplish the lifting of the 
blockade. Working toward this end is a task for Chris- 
tians who care about keeping alive in the hearts of men 
and women in Europe the knowledge that mercy and 
love have not perished from the earth. 


Five Dollar Word 


It was in the mountains of Bulgaria that we first 
heard the word “ecumenical.” The speaker, a kindly, 
bearded, black-robed Greek Orthodox monk, was deeply 
concerned about Christianity in America and Bulgaria. 
He and an American had been agreeing that 1t would be 
fine if these two poles of the theological world could 
get next to one another, warm up a bit. It was at this 
point that the delectable word “ecumenical” came in. 
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This is a high word, and not to be confused 
economical, which is a low word. To illustrate: j 
you gave three hundred dollars for the united 
of the churches in China, your action was ecumeni! 
but not necessarily economical. Or if you organized». 
interdenominational worship service, including ever; 
body from Friends to Greek Orthodox, and Spen 
a hundred dollars for indifferent music, you were quit 
ecumenical but definitely not economical. 


Let’s Use This Word 


To be ecumenical is to have the world view gj 
Christianity, the view that transcends differences ¢j 
denomination, nationality, race, theology, politics, ay 
the many other barriers that so often divide Christian: 
Some would go further and say it is not only the wor 
view but the universal view, the concept of the Uy 
versal Church, including the invisible reality of ty 
total body of Christians, past, present and future. 

Wherever you may place yourself as between ty 
many nuances of ecumenicity (ecumenism is the sam 
thing), you are essentially ecumenical if you work fy 
interdenominational understanding and action in yoy 
college or community, conscious of your memb it 
in the total Christian fellowship; if you work wi 
others, through channels broader than any one denon 
nation, to apply the principles of the Christian faith 
international or social issues; if you come together wit 
people of other nations and denominations for unite 
worship ; if you support the cause of world missions ¢ 
something larger than a purely sectarian level. Ye 
are ecumenical in the measure that you are consciou 
of and give expression to your membership in the wide 
World Christian Community, in which the comm 
loyalty that unites is deeper than the differences tha 
divide. 

We recommend that American students learn t 
use this word ecumenical. Not that there is anythin 
sacrosanct in a word, but this one expresses an ide 
and there is no other word which quite says it. Iti 
an idea that is crucially important for today’s world 
an idea that happily is gaining momentum 
Christians everywhere, and an idea that we have alway 
stood for—albeit somewhat vaguely, perhaps 
we didn’t have that necessary word—in the work of 
Student Christian Movement. Robert Mackie’s arti 
in last month’s INTERCOLLEGIAN, and Edwin Espy 
(this month) will help us to see in concrete cases W 
ecumenism means. 


Assembly Ahead! 


The coming National Student Assembly is being 
for the one reason that would justify the calling 
gether of representative student leaders from all 
of this big country—it is absolutely necessary. * 
individuals and as a Movement we are conscious int 
year 1941 of the impact of divisive forces from 
out and within; at the same time we are deeply © 
scious of our strong bonds of Christian unity. It's 
time when we must come to a deeper understan 
of the essentials of our Christian faith; further, 
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must look with critical eyes at our Movement and think 
through to the course we must follow during the com- 
ing months and years. 

It is too early yet to announce details of the Assem- 
bly program. Suffice to say that the sessions will pro- 
vide rich new experiences in worship; that the seminar 
discussions will grow out of “grass root” needs. Be- 
sides, delegates will be invited to revel in a program 
laboratory which positively will seethe with materials 
adaptable to all kinds of back-home situations. The 
Co-chairmen, Alice Stevens, Berea, and James Wilder, 
Emory, will be telling us a great deal more about the 
Assembly in these pages very soon. 

Put down the dates now: December 27, 1941 
through January 2, 1942. Watch your regional bulle- 
tins and future issue of Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Who Should Study and Why 


In these uncertain days when a world is rushing 
toward chaos, why should any one hang on, for a four 
year grind? The old reasons are still in circulation— 
dad insists; the “best” people in town go to college, 
four years at dear old Wampus offers one wow of a 
time; and besides, the better-paying jobs go to college 
grads. 

But today these are not big enough reasons to justify 
the spending of time, energy and other people’s money. 
From the viewpoint of Christian conviction and the 
general good of society, those who have no better rea- 
sons for being in college today might well get out. 
They merely clutter up the landscape. 

The world is involved in a titanic struggle and edu- 
cation cannot remain aloof from it. Study which yields 
only an uncoordinated conglomeration of miscellane- 
ous information is fruitless. It must lead to a more in- 
telligent understanding of the human scene. You may 
tackle it from the angle of history, philosophy or liter- 
ature, of psychology or the social sciences, or of the 
physical sciences which analyze the environment in 
which we must act. In the light of the understanding 
which we develop, our task is to forge out those con- 
victions which will give guidance and meaning to the 
struggle which is taking place. 

We know more about the world today than did the 
men of any previous age,—and less about what to do 
with it. The critics of democracy point with scorn 
to our paralysis of the will. Our educational system 
is one foundation stone of our democracy. Is that 
where the paralysis springs from? Upon the students 


of today depends in large measure the answer to that 
question. 


Getting Ready 


One thing you will need, if you are to be ready to 
do a real job in whatever kind of world may develop 
in the next few years, is to plant your feet, now, on 
solid rock. 

Don’t kid yourself into thinking you can disregard 
God. Find Him you can and must, by the choices you 
make day by day. Insignificant though these choices 
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may seem they determine the direction of your whole 
life. Drifting may be pleasant, but climbing is ex- 
hilarating—both for the exercise and for the rewards. 
For successful climbing, a firm foothold has to be 
hacked out of rock. You may be able to do that un- 
aided, but the odds are against it. 


Three things you will need especially. First of all, 
familiarity with the classic Biblical account of those 
who have gone before, and of the One who opened up 
the Way for us. You will need, secondly, the discipline 
of “holy silence”: utterly alone, carefully examine the 
choices and lay open the confusion of your mind and 
will to the steadying guidance of the Supreme Will. 
Finally, you need to work as a member of a team or 
fellowship because the heights you will want to reach 
cannot be scaled in isolation from your fellows. Ina 
destructive age, constructive life can be found only in 
the recovery of a close relationship to the guiding 
mind of God. You will not find that up in the blue, 
but in the exposure of the whole of your life and de- 
cisions to the flesh and blood man of history, Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


This Is Primary 


Our Movement this year has an inescapable obliga- 
tion and opportunity to maintain, extend and strengthen 
its fellowship and influence. Wherever students are, 
either on campus or in military cantonment, or in jail 
or in camps for conscientious objectors, we have the 
duty to keep the channels of Christian community un- 
broken. However much we may chafe under the fact 
that in the Christian Church we have not as yet come 
to a single mind on many questions having to do with 
war and other social problems, we must recognize that 
within our membership are sincere Christians who take 
widely divergent views on many of the issues now 
confronting us. Unless we are willing to see this 
Movement become a sect committed to a single posi- 
tion and exclusive both of those who differ and those 
who have not yet arrived at definite conclusions, we 
need, within our own fellowship, to develop a clearer, 
more dynamic and controlling sense of our central 
Christian character and mission. 


Diversity we must accept as both inescapable and po- 
tentially enriching, provided we continue together an 
honest search for God’s own truth on these tangled 
questions. Unity we can achieve as we reassert our 
basic mission as a Christian movement concerned with 
confronting ourselves and our membership with Jesus 
Christ and with the demands upon us for making his 
spirit and outlook regnant in every aspect of our 
world’s life. The unmistakable call out of the present 
denials of solidarity in politics, economic life, race and 
nation is for a new demonstration that in Christ there 
is under God one family. There will continue to be 
tensions but they may be tensions held together by a 
common loyalty. While recognizing our complicity in 
a world of sin of which war is a major expression, this 
is a time for any truly Christian Movement to reassert 
its character and to call for new loyalty and dedication. 
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**W ESTERDAY during church the warning sounded. 
No one moved and the sermon went on. The all-clear 
was given as the service ended.” 

The letter goes on to describe the attempted resump- 
tion of normal life in this village, eight miles from 
Coventry, after the big raid. The story could be du- 
plicated in a thousand places from the snows of Nor- 
way to the burning sands of Africa. The churches of 
Europe, like the armies defending them, are digging in. 
They are fighting for their life, both spiritual and 
physical. 

On the physical and organizational side, it is neces- 
sary only to recall that the churches are right in the 
battle-line. For the battles are no longer in a distant 
no-man’s land; they are potentially on every man’s land 
—on his farm, in his home, in his place of worship. It 
is natural and right that the churches should be con- 
cerned with effectual resistance to the physical destruc- 
tion of their sanctuaries and their facilities, just as the 
docks, the factories, or the places of business. This 
alone is a source of tension and apprehension among 
the churches of Europe. 


The Struggle for Souls 


But deeper than their concern for physical existence 
is their concern for the survival of the spiritual values 
that have resided in the Church across the centuries. 
In his penetrating article’ Can the Church in Europe 
Survive? Robert Mackie made clear that the Christian 
faith lives on, and will continue to do so in the lives of 
individual men. But what about the corporate Chris- 
tian community, the Church as the repository and per- 
petuator of the Christian heritage ? 

Let there be no mistake that the issues of this war 
go very deep. It is a struggle for the souls of men. It 
is colossal revolution, both social and personal. It is 
rooted in views which are basically opposite with regard 
to what man is and what his life should be. On neither 
side in the war have the churches been ready completely 
to identify their Christianity with the cause for which 
their respective countries are fighting; yet on both 
sides the churches, by and large, are convinced that 
there is more of righteousness—and hence of Christian 
obligation—on their side than on the other. One of 
their greatest dangers, therefore, is the danger to sell 
their souls, and the souls of their distraught members, 
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through their feeling of responsibility to cooperate iq 
national objectives. 

In Germany, for example, it was the Church more 
than any other institution which stood up against. Hit 
ler. But today most Germans, including the members 
of Germany’s churches, feel that they are fighting a 
just cause. Most of the real Christians of Ge 
think that they are struggling, not so much for Hitler, 
or for National Socialism, as for the continued exist- 
ence of their country. It is inevitable that in this 
process the Church should make concessions to Na- 
tional Socialism, just as the Church always must make 
concessions in any war which it sanctions. One of the 
greatest spiritual dangers facing the churches of Ev- 
rope is the danger of compromise with secular or po- 
litical ideologies, however good or bad those ideologies 
may be. 

The Danger of Suffering 


Most Americans still do not realize how deep is the 
misery of Europe. A letter has just come from a fine 
Lithuanian girl, delegate to numerous international 
Christian youth conferences. She wrote from Lisbon 
after a tortuous flight across Europe in the dead of 
winter. A victim of Soviet terrorism, which basically 
is similar to that of the Nazis, she was awaiting her 
further fate in Portugal. She is but one of literally 
millions whose lives have been completely uprooted. 

Does the Church have a chance in the face of this 
distintegration? In most of the countries pastors have 
been mobilized. Many parishes are dispersed. Funds 
are depleted. Families are separated. Refugees are 
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Four Articles on 
Our Ecumenical Church 


Robert Mackie began this series of four with his article 
in the January number: ‘Can the Church in Europe Survive?” 
Edwin Espy will follow this present article with two others 
to be published consecutively. His topics are: “The War 
and Christian Missions,” and “Betting Your Life on the 
Future.” 





If you would like to know something about that word 
“ecumenical,” you will see it demonstrated in this series 
about the Christian Church around the world. 
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Left, the Archbishop (Greek) of Thyateira, the 
Archbishop of York and the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, attending the Oxford Con- 
ference (1937). Above, Delegates from the Gold 
Coast under the limelight in the Amsterdam 





Christian Conference (1938). 
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everywhere, Starvation threatens. In some of the 
occupied territories, churches have been forcibly closed. 

Would it be much wonder, in the face of this, if the 
churches were to knuckle under, accept the ideologies 
and the politics that are offered them, agree to live their 
own lives peaceably and harmlessly, probably pietistic- 
ally, in return for relative security, for food and drink ? 
In many parts of Europe this is a burning question of 
life or death, not of vague speculation. It is demand- 
ing decisions every day, in almost every country on the 
Continent—-not just personal decisions, but solemn and 
fateful decisions for the future of the Church itself. 
Probably never before in history have so many Chris- 
tian churches been faced with such a maze of conflicting 
and inextricable issues affecting their very life. 


Digging In for the Future 

If this were the end of the picture, it would be a dark 
day for Christianity. But “digging in” may mean two 
different things. The churches of Europe are digging 
in not only defensively, to preserve their existence, but 
they are digging in with courage and hope for a great 
new task; they are building for the future. There is 
a new sense of the Church’s unique role and destiny in 
the distorted affairs of the world. 

This expresses itself, first of all, in fellowship. There 
is a growing ecumenical consciousness. Torn asunder 
by world events, the churches are drawn together in a 
deeper solidarity. Churches of different denominations, 
in many cases including Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, are seeing their common mission and coop- 
erating in united service. Churches of one country are 
sending spiritual ambassadors to the churches of other 
countries, often across the lines of battle. The deeply 
important ministry to prisoners of war transcends na- 
tional frontiers. Churches of warring and non-bellig- 
erent countries alike are joining the World Council of 
Churches, and supporting its world-wide work. The 
World Alliance for International Friendship Through 
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the Churches continues its task of reconciliation. Last 
July there was held in Jugoslavia a Pan-Orthodox Con- 
ference representing most of the countries of South- 
eastern Europe, with Protestants from Germany, Hol- 
land and Switzerland in attendance. Numerous other 
instances could be cited. There is a new determination 
that the bonds of Christian community shall be 
strengthened, not severed, in preparation for the un- 
known future. 

Secondly, there is a larger sharing of suffering. The 
churches have served heroically in bearing not only one 
another’s burdens, but the burdens of victims of the 
cataclysm who have no connection with the churches at 
all. Upheld by their dogged faith that God still reigns 
and cares, local congregations and larger Church 
groupings, such as the Central Bureau for Inter-Church 
Aid, have performed deeds of mercy that are incred- 
ible. This will provide a foundation of mutual under- 
standing which will have incalculable value in the day 
of reconstruction, to say nothing of the amelioration of 
suffering now. 


Thought, Prayer and Preaching 


Or again, despite the strain of war and the many 
special tensions which this particular war has brought, 
most of the churches of Europe are preparing for the 
future by deep thinking. They are thinking not alone 
introspectively about themselves, but about the kind of 
society they feel should prevail after the war, and the 
role of the Church in helping to bring it about. These 
thought processes span most of the denominations and 
stretch clear across Europe. The World Council of 
Churches has stimulated much of this exchange of 
views, and one of the greatest leaders of the Ecumen- 
ical Movement, the Archbishop of York, was a moving 
spirit in the preparation and adoption of the remark- 
able statement concerning the post-war order which 
was recently issued by a group of leaders of the Church 
of England, meeting at Malvern College. 
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That the Christian thinkers are not without influence 

in Europe’s affairs of state is suggested, in the instance 
of France, by the appointment announced on Jan- 
uary 24th of Pasteur Marc Boegner to Marshal Petain’s 
new National Council. Dr. Boegner, a man of ex- 
traordinary vision and ability, is not only the head of 
French Protestantism but ranks alongside the Arch- 
bishop of York in the leadership of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. The thinking of the Church, unless 
the forces of darkness completely prevail, will play a 
real role in moulding the future of Europe. 
» Similarly in the area of prayer and worship, the 
churches are looking ahead. A study of the worship 
services of most of the countries of Europe reveals a 
greater restraint in the castigation of the enemy and a 
larger awareness of the universal judgment of God 
upon all men and all nations, than was true in the last 
war. Especially evident is the universal note of peni- 
tence. 

There is also an undertone of prophecy in Europe’s 
preaching. This is significant not so much as the re- 
flection of the minds of the ministers, but because it 
represents the churches as a whole. Dr. Eijkman of 
Holland, known to the Christian youth movements of 
many countries, is now in a concentration camp in Ger- 
many. He is there because of a pamphlet he wrote 
following the German occupation of the Lowlands: he 
pled with his countrymen to build for the future only 
on the “one foundation which is laid, that which is in 
Christ Jesus.” It is quite possible that this would not 
have merited a concentration camp had it been the voice 
of one man. But it was more dangerous than any 
political ideology because it was the voice of a whole 
people and of spiritual truths. Many are saying with 
a new courage the things they feel God is calling them 
to say. And if anyone is tempted to fear that their 
witness is conservative or socially irrelevant, it need 
only be asked why they have been sent to the silence 
of concentration camps. 


The Churches and Missions 


Perhaps the crowning evidence that the churches of 
Europe are looking with faith and devotion into the 
future is their attitude on missions. Far from aban- 
doning their work with the Younger Chuches, church 
after church has actually increased its missionary sup- 
port. All of the occupied countries, and certain unoc- 
cupied ones, are prevented by the foreign exchange 
policy of the German government from sending any 
money abroad. In these countries the members of 
the churches are continuing to contribute, and the 
money is put in safe-keeping against the day when it 
can be sent to its destination. There are dramatic 
stories of what this involves in sacrifice and faith, but 
there is no space to tell them. 

In short, the churches of Europe are struggling hard 
for survival, but not for survival alone. Against ter- 
rific odds they are preparing themselves to exert in the 
future new power in all the affairs of men. At many 
points they have succumbed to their spiritual enemies ; 
but let us hope that if the churches of America ever 


BRITISH WAR AIMS 


STATED BY THE CHURCH 


WHILE the British Government maintains a ret}. 
cence on its war aims, the Church of England has taken 
a courageous stand. In specific terms it has outlined 
the “new society” which must emerge. At a confer. 
ence called for this purpose at Malvern College, under 
the chairmanship of the Archbishop of York, a plat. 
form was unanimously adopted. A few of the main 
planks are: 

Post-war Europe: “After the war our aim must be 
the unification of Europe as a cooperative common- 
wealth.” 


Production for Use: “Christian doctrine must insist 
that production exists for consumption. . . . To a large 
extent production is carried on not to supply the con- 
sumer with goods but to bring profits to the producer, 
... This method ... which tends to treat human 
work with human satisfaction alike as a means to false 
end—-namely momentary gain—becomes the source of 
unemployment at home and dangerous competition for 
markets abroad.” 


Labor. The rights of labor must be recognized as 
in principle equal to those of capital in the control of 
industry, whatever the means by which this transforma- 
tion is effected. 

Public Ownership. “The ownership of the great re- 
sources of our community—(by) private individuals is 
a stumbling block. . . . The time has come, therefore, 
for Christians to proclaim the need for seeking some 
form of society in which this stumbling block will be 
removed.” 

Christian Reconstruction. “The whole congregation 
habitually worshipping together [should] meet regu- 
larly to plan and carry out some common enterprise 
for the general good; if there are social evils in a lo- 
cality, such as bad housing or malnutrition, let them 
consider how evil can be remedied. . . . In other places 
let cells be formed upon the basis of common prayer, 
study, and service.” The failure to identity Chris- 
tianity with any cause greater than “nosing out forni- 
cation” was denounced. 

The temper of the meeting can be felt in these words 
of Sir Richard Acland, M.P.: “The whole structure 
of society ... is from the Christian point of view 
rotten and must permanently frustrate your efforts to 
create for the individual the possibility of a Christian 
life. This has given Hitler the opportunity for saying. 
To hell with the whole order! He said this, and from 
despairing humanity he wrung forth a tremendous and 
dynamic response... . In order to save humanity 
from the horror of . . . Nazism, we must find a way 
of living, superior not merely to Nazism but to that 
which we ourselves knew before.” 





are faced with a similar struggle, they can acquit them- 
selves with as much valor and vision as the churches 
of Europe. 
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The Real Purpose 


of Edueation 


* 
Arnaud C. Marts 


* 


AMERICA has put unique trust in her colleges and 
has felt that somehow boys and girls, after this four 
year experience, would come out of her colleges 
stronger and finer citizens and leaders of this republic. 
Someone has aptly said that the American college to- 
day occupies the mystical place in our life that the 
cathedral occupied in the life of Europe five centuries 
ago. 

What will you make of your college experience? 
Will you make it contribute the maximum to the un- 
folding of your life? 


The Long Look 


Students today should beware of the false notion that, 
by some mysterious process of cumulative progression, 
education of the mind is going to save America and man- 
kind. H. G. Wells once said, “History is a race between 
education and disaster.” and many others have had simi- 
lar misconceptions of the power of education alone to 
bring to pass a world of peace and well-being for all 
mankind. Unfortunately education alone has demon- 
strated no such power. Our modern educational ren- 
aissance may be said to have started about six centuries 
ago, when the earliest European universities were 
founded and the dark ages began to yield to the mod- 
ern age of science and general enlightenment. We 
have presumed that centuries of cumulative education 
would bring a happier, friendlier world, but it has not 
yet done so. 

We make a tragic mistake when we put our trust in 
education as such to save the world. At this moment 
in Europe thousands of highly educated PhD’s are 
dedicating their learning to devising new. ways to 
butcher men and women and children and tu destroy 
the very temple of democratic civilization. Modern cruel 
warfare is one of the results of modern civilization, ac- 
cording to Professor Sorokin’s study of war. Educa- 


| tion, as such, has in it no power to save men and na- 


tions. Education, as a partner of a moral and religious 
purpose in life, has such a power. 

The American colleges have produced many noble 
men and women who have devoted their increased abil- 
ities to the service of God and their fellow men, but 
the colleges have also produced, I am sorry to say, an 
equal number of utterly selfish and even harmful citi- 
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Some of the best leaders, as well as some of the 
ablest scoundrels, in our public and private life are 
graduates of these colleges which were founded by the 
sacrifices of early generations of Christian men and 
women who thought they were laying the foundation 
for a future society of high intelligence and unselfish 
patriotism. 


zens. 


For Enrichment of Life 


What has gone wrong? Our mistake, I believe, has 
been to put our trust in educetion itself rather than in 
education as a partner of religion and morality. San- 
tayana has said that “education without morality has 
lost its way.” Where is it heading its caravan of youth? 
What is it trying to do? Where is it trying to go? 
Recently I sat with a small group of friends distin- 
guished in the educational world, and asked this simple 
question: “Does American education have a purpose 
and a goal?” They looked at me, and finally one re- 
plied: “I am afraid to answer ‘Yes’ for fear of your 
next question, which would be, ‘What is it?’ ” 

Education has achieved high intellectual standards, 
and for that we are grateful. 1 am not suggesting 
lowering of intellectual standards, but I am suggesting 
that we realize sharply that we will not achieve indi- 
vidual or social well-being simply through education 
of the mind. There must be equal care given to the 
great moral purpose in the person who possesses the 
mind, 

Job of the College 

It would be another sad and tragic mistake for you tu 
expect the primary function of a college education to 
be commercial-—that its chief purpose is to add to your 
income and social prestige. 

Do you ever read the daily column of Westbrook 
Pegler which is syndicated in many newspapers? He 
is a refreshing grouch, speaking wisdom with a growl. 
Recently he gave this advice to American boys and 
girls, ‘Don’t go to college just to make life softer for 
yourself.” 

The primary purpose of college is not to enable its 
graduates to attain softer jobs and higher pay, though 
that is a widely held misconception of the function of 
a college education. Thousands of young college grad- 
uates are embittered toward college and toward society 
because, having been graduated in the past ten years, 
they have not found the kind of employment to which 
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they presumed their diplomas would entitle them. And 
in their emotional distress, many of them have blamed 
their plight upon their education which they think has 
“unfitted” them for life. It is said that one reason 
for the social unrest in Germany which made possible 
the revolution of Nazism in that nation was the large 
number of university graduates without employment, 
who were embittered at a society which had trained 
them for non-existent jobs. 

Fortunately this problem in America is not as acute 
as it was in Germany ; but in a lesser way it does exist 
here and many young college graduates who should be 
stronger and happier because of their inner resources 
which a college education creates, are unhappy because 
it has not produced a good job. My heart goes out in 
sympathy for them. It is a disappointing experience. 
A college education should increase a graduate’s worth 
vocationally; but too much has been expected of it in 
this regard, and too quick returns. The past ten years 
generally have been a period of industrial stagnation 
and the plight of recent college graduates is essentially 
no different from that of other people. All are in the 
same boat and true happiness for us all will be found 
when we revise downward our “cash and comfort” 
expectations of life, and revise upward our appraisal 
of the joyous returns from hard, creative work and 
from sheer intellectual and cultural efforts. 

There is only one formula for general human hap- 
piness which has ever been given humanity. It is the 
formula of the Carpenter of Nazareth—that of unself- 
ish living—the Christian way of life. “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” is the very core of the secret of humar. 
happiness. If you will combine education of the mind 
with obedience to the Christian manner of life with 
your fellow-men, then your college education will bring 
you a life of great happiness, and you will become a 
powerful agency by which you can help bring well- 
being to our unhappy world. Francis Bacon put this 
concept of education in these thoughtful words: “Our 
learning should be neither a couch on which to rest, 
nor a cloister in which to promenade alone, nor as a 
tower from which to look down upon others; nor as 
a fortress whence we may resist them; nor as a work- 
shop for gain and merchandise; but as a rich armory 
and treasury for the glory of the Creator and the en- 
richment of life.” 


* 
NO PRIZES 


Nazi troops have confiscated all credits of the Nobel 
Committee deposited in the Bank of Norway in Oslo. 
Interest on these funds amount to $40,000 a year. No 
Nobel Peace Prize can be given until Germany pays 
back. 


The Swedish Nobel Committee, which distributes the 
prizes for natural sciences and literature, has announced 
that for the time being it is not in a position to award 
any prizes. This is not surprising, since Germany would 
not permit the prizes to be awarded to a subject of 
the Anglo-Saxon world or of a German-occupied coun- 
try. —Nofrontier News Service. 
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England Cusiien On 


I said, Do you have a copy of “The Decline of the Wey’ 
which is not on reserve? 


Straws 


There has been much talk of the injustice of impos 
ing upon those who refused to register for military 
training, sentences ranging anywhere from three months 
to five years, according to the mood of the local court. 

Under terms of President Roosevelt’s order, con- 
victed violators of the selective service act may bk 
paroled if they agree to serve their twelve months of 
training. Provision is made for those who on grounds 
of conscience refuse even noncombatant service in con- 
junction with the armed forces, as well as those who 
object only to combatant service. Thirty-six men have 
received prison sentences for refusal to register, ac 
cording to the National Committee on Consciention 
Objectors, with a number of others still awaiting trial 

According to Selective Service officials in Washing: 
ton, of the first 800,000 draftees called, an estimated 
1 per cent filed questionnaires as conscientious objec 
tors.—ACLU Press Service. 


A resolution asserting that mandatory exemption o 
clergymen from selective military service is “bad d 
mocracy and worse religion” was adopted by the Cor 
vention of the Missouri Episcopal Diocese, St. Louis 
The resolution proposed amendment of the law t 
provide deferment of service for preachers, instead 0 
exemption.—Associated Press. 


The Kansas Senate has approved a ban on employ 
ment of members of a “Nazi, Fascist or Communist s¢ 
ciety” in any state institution, an action described 
its sponsor as aimed directly at some teachers in Kat 
sas universities and colleges. The prohibition was # 
tached to a bill designed to curb subversive activities— 
Associated Press. 
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PAUL MORITZ: THE PRAIRIE YEARS 


By Charles S. Schwieso, Jr. 


MARYSVILLE, a town of five thousand, lies in the 
rolling farm country of northeastern Kansas. To the 
south and west on a warm Spring day green fields of 
new wheat roll as far as sight can follow, and apple 
trees blossom alongside the creek beds. 

Marysville is on a “through” freight route, but the 
citizens go in and out on “‘stub-line” trains. The week- 
day life of the town ts tranquil, but on Saturday nights 
the streets come alive with a carnival crowd of farmers. 
A handsome high school building, erected during the 
depression, testifies to the passion of these prairie 
people for education. Marysville has several churches 
and in the manse of one of these the Moritz family has 
lived for ten years, serving a mixed farm-town congre- 
gation of the Evangelical Church. There are five chil- 
dren—two girls and three boys. Paul reflects his 
mother’s energy and his father’s quiet power. 

Winner in a state-wide competition for the Summer- 
field scholarship, Paul Moritz left Marysville for the 
University of Kansas. It is never easy to discern the 
qualities making a “leader’—but these were present 
in Paul, even as a freshman. Quickly his classmates 
recognized in him a person to be entrusted with respon- 
sibility. And the faculty felt the same way. Said Dr. 
Lindley (Chancellor for some twenty years): “Paul 
Moritz is one of the most distinguished of all the 
students who have attended this university.” College 
achievements culminated in election as the “most out- 
standing man” of the Class of ’39. 


THE contributions of Paul Moritz to the Student 
Christian Movement in the Rocky Mountain Region 
began at Kansas University, where he was first a cabinet 
member of the YMCA, then president for two years. 
During these same two years he was Co-Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Field Council. During 
senior year Paul added to the two important positions 
he already held that of Co-Chairman of the NICC, and 
by virtue of that office, Chairmanship of the NCSCA. 
And, he did them all well, and not in name only, and 
made honors in his university work. 
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In the Spring of ’39 Dr. T. Z. Koo suggested that 
Paul Moritz be sent to the Far East to represent the 
American Student Movement on the basis of a friendly 
exchange between Christian Associations of America, 
China and Japan. In June Paul sailed for the Orient, 
via Europe. An unmistakable evidence of the confi- 
dence and affection of students and adults alike was 
the financial response they made to Paul’s travel budget. 
(At Kansas University the faculty gave more than 
$150 to make possible his presence at the Amsterdam 
Conference, enroute to China.) 





THERE is vacuity in describing events, hoping there- 
by to do a portrait. The evolution of a personality is 
in the texture of little events—the mundane things of 
life. In the long endless hours of committee meetings ; 
on the exhausting bus rides he took on business for the 
Movement; in the financial sacrifices he made for his 
beliefs—some of these were Paul’s disciplines. Few 
students of his generation will forget his opening at 
the Estes Conference of 1939. With brilliance of 
speech, but far more than that—with depth of religious 
insight, he set a pace for thinking and action that few 
adults could have accomplished. These, and countless 
other experiences, have gone into this process of per- 
sonality achievement. 

What is it in some men and women that brings mind 
and spirit so accurately in plumb that there is no off- 
center? So that emotion is weighed by thought, and 
thought becomes living and creative through depth of 
conviction? Some such corrective process is part of 
Paul Moritz. His judgments are wise, his friendliness 
real. Some days there are in Colorado when on a high 














“to take trains and boats . . 


- and meet students” 


mountain one may seem to see “forever” into the dis- 
tance. Then to go down from such heights—to take 
train and boats, to pass through great cities and small 
villages, to meet students and adults of every race and 
color, to feel the damp loneliness of being far away 
and alone; to travel endlessly and to wish for familiar 
things . . . these are tremendous experiences for one 
—tremendous privilege and responsibility. Some of 
the dynamic resources of religion abide in Paul Moritz, 
and the Student Christian Movement around the world 
is being helped because of his deep and abiding Chris- 
tian convictions. 


A 


WwW 
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Here’s what Paul Moritz wrote in response to the 


Editor’s request for information on his recent ac- 
tivities : 


“I returned from China in late August of 1940. 
Spent a week with my family. Bought a suit with two 
pairs of trousers. Am now on my way to my 110th 
campus visit [helping raise money for the W.S.S.F.] 
Have made almost as many speeches as Willkie. Have 
walked the streets of many cities at midnight wonder- 
ing how it is that depots can seem so attractive when 
you don’t have to travel through them. Got two beauti- 
ful pipes for Christmas. Have proved my conviction 
about a joint student movement by falling in love with 
a Y.W.C.A. secretary. Have accepted the invitation 
of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. to return in August—for 
permanent work. Am hopelessly far behind in my 
correspondence. Get desperately tired, but am amazed 
at the kindness and tolerance of people. Have come in 
contact with a real and growing Student Christian 
Movement which lives in, through, and outside organi- 
zational form and whose strength is found in the lives 
of its members on campus and their effect upon those 
whom they touch. And as usual I’m ‘broke.’” 
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Thoughts of a 
Subway Rider 
| 


Riding on the subway | am not a commuter, 

| am a world traveler. 

| go great distances without strain or effort. 

While my body rides to work, | am in Africa, 

Grieving that brother should slay brother; 

| am in China, mourning that holy life 

Should be so prostituted. 

Anon the crowd may call me back— 

They cannot hold me. 

| am off to serve with love the planters and 
sharecroppers of the South; 


hie me away to Jersey, where labor and employers 


are in thrall to shallow motives. 
When | return to the subway | am not alone. 
Bodies are but clothes that hide great souls— 
Souls that | love— 
Souls that are my brothers and my sisters. 


Out of chaos has come order 

Out of fire and earthquake has come life 
in trees and men. 

War is chaos. 

What new order from this chaos? 

What life forming? 

Hope for shattered trees and men? 

Thoughts are chaos; 

Out of men’s mad competition 

Shall there come cooperation? 

Body for the soul of than? 


Larger life, 
e seek you. 
e put you first in all our conscious moments; 


We 
Larger life, 

We need you. 

You are the route to great adventure; 

You are the key unlocking larger law. 

Larger life, 

We use you. 

Our best life touches what is best in others; 
lt merges with God's best, to serve the world. 


IV 
God is a builder 


He would build a new world structure 
Build it from the lives of man. 

God is a good builder 

He seeks strength in men for building 
Strong wills set to serve his end. 
God rejects unfit material: 

Wills emotionally diluted, 

Hearts that know no larger self. 

God will honor fit material, 

Lift it to support his structure, 

Use it for his better world. 


FRANK OLMSTEAD 


New York University Medical College 
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old you first throughout the death of sleep. 
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THE Youth of ancient Babylon disturbed the Elder 
Generation. They were irresponsible, fickle, careless. 
Their contempt for the Good Old Traditions was as 
boundless as their energies for making nuisances of 
themselves. They were, in fact, going to the dogs as 
rapidly as possible. They got in the Elder Generation’s 
hair, were constantly on their minds, and worst of all, 
were on their hands. But the Elder Generation had an 
excellent formula for dealing with the Youth Problem. 
It was: “Put ’em to work and they'll settle down.” 
Sound common sense ! 

The same formula is advanced for the solution of 
today’s Youth Problem, often by young people them- 
selves. Surveys like that of the American Youth Com- 
mission in Maryland and the Welfare Council in New 
York find young people saying, “I’d be better off if I 
had a job.” The necessity for economic security is 
recognized ; but the insight into the problem goes deeper 
than that. It is a recognition of the fact that a young 
person’s welfare is dependent on his having a part in 
the processes of society. “Put us to work, and we'll 
settle down.” 

This common-sense view of the nature of the Youth 
Problem is implicit in the program of the National 
Youth Administration. It recognizes the necessity for 
making young people feel that they really contribute to 
society. The principle of work rather than a dole is 
fundamentally sound. Above all, the NYA provides 
a sound foundation for a long-range program of aid 
which will include three increasingly important policies : 
extension of educational opportunities; bridging of the 
gap between school and work; a program of vocational 
and educational guidance and training. 


Certain Inequalities 

The story of inequality in educational opportunity 
in America is two-fold. The first part is the familiar 
tale of regional differences brought about by the tra- 
dition of local supervision and support of public edu- 
cation and the inescapable fact that revenue-producing 
capacity is not always commensurate with the com- 
munity’s educational needs and desires. This difficulty 
is illustrated in the South, the nation’s major producer 
of children, with 31 per cent of the population, nine 
per cent of the natural resources. The second part 
deals with class differences. 
college students come from families of professional 
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persons than from homes of skilled workers.’ On the 
high school level, 88 per cent of the children in families 
of professional persons graduate from high school; 
44 per cent of children in the families of unskilled 
workers.” 

The record shows that, of the thirteen states (and 
New York City) in which the number of young people 
awaiting assignment exceeded the number certified, 
ten were states of the Solid South.* This result is due 
probably to the policy of basing aid on a percentage of 
the youth population in each state, rather than on the 
actual number of certified cases. 

The record on alleviation of class differences is bet- 
ter. The NYA Progress Report for December 31, 
1939, shows 39 per cent of the approved applicants for 
student aid coming from families with an annual in- 
come of less than $1,000. Of the students receiv- 
ing aid, 73 per cent were from families earning less 
than $1,000 per year, and the average annual family- 
income for students receiving. NYA funds was $667. 
A major aim of the National Youth Administration is 
the alleviation of the effects of class differences, and 
it seems that some progress in this direction is being 
made. 

There are some young people still “hanging around” 
after as much as ten years of little or no employment. 
Others leave school—either upon graduation or because 
of financial pressure—without the necessary training 
for obtaining work, and with little or no experience. 

The problem of bridging the gap between leaving 
school and finding a job is therefore complex. It 
means, first, extending the period of high school or 
college training to the point where an individual is 
qualified for the job of his choice. This the student 
aid program of the NYA seeks to do. 

It means, second, providing for satisfactory work 
experience of various types. The student-aid prograrn 
provides such experience, particularly on the college 





1Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, American Youth 
Commission, American Council on Education, 1938, p. 59. 

2Works Progress Administration, Urban Youth: Their Char- 
acteristics and Economic Problems, pp. 9-10. 


8Report prepared by Louise Ballerstedt, taken from Testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Education and Labor by David S. Burgess 
of N.I.C.C. shows the following figures: 


Nation at large South (10 states) 


Certified eth o.0i.50n0sveboevcaue 660,654 247,201 
fe Pee Tee 81,345 
Awaiting assignment...............4 339,602 165,856 
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Miami University 
Curtailment of NYA services would make it impossible 
for thousands of students to remain in college. 


level; but the work projects for out-of-school youth 
are more directly concerned with this factor, although 
somewhat less familiar to the public. The work-project 
program has two aims: to provide useful service to the 
community, and to give unemployed out-of-school 
youth practical and useful experience in such service. 


Helps on Job-Getting 

No program of out-of-school experience or of stu- 
dent aid can function fully, without a sound policy of 
vocational and educational scale. The work of the 
Junior Placement Service is a great step forward in 
providing not only job opportunities but guidance for 
youth. Vocational guidance supervisors have been an 
important factor in making possible the development of 
worthwhile projects on the one hand and useful records 
of personal work performance on the other. And the 
close relationship of the Junior Employment Service to 
the U. S. Employment Service means added ease in 
the transition to the labor market in which young 
people must compete with adults. The program of 
guidance aims at fitting the youth into the place poten- 
tially best suited for him: continued schooling, work 
experience, placement. 


Watch That Budget 


An important present question is the possible curtail- 
ment of the program of the NYA. The proposed 
budget, as submitted to Congress, estimates a small 
increase for NYA, but a fairly substantial cut for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps—probably with the ex- 
pectation that many C.C.C. boys will be called for Se- 
lective Service. Any cut in NYA funds could not 
similarly be justified, because great numbers of the 
youth served by NYA are not of draft age. Further- 
more, it is poor economy to reduce public support of 
an agency which very well may be fully as useful in 
the present crisis as it has been in more peaceful times. 


For the NYA indeed may serve as a counter 
against the sudden impact of the defense effort 
our economy. Its certified lists include selected, q 
pable men and women, young and in need of wog. 
its employees are anxious for regular employment an4 
have the advantage of actual work experience. Apg 
with the organization of our economy which isolation 
or intervention, or current halfway measures equally 
demand in the present crisis, a long-range program of 
vocational and educational guidance is necessary ty 
assure a continuing well-distributed supply of skilleg 
workmen and technicians. 


Possibilities of the Defense Program 

A second pressing question is this: there may be, 
move to codrdinate the NYA in some way with th 
defense program. Military control or militarization jp 
any way of the NYA would seem to this writer to fe 
both unnecessary and undesirable. But there is a re. 
lationship to the program of national defense which 
the NYA could properly bear, and which may be asked 
of it. 

The policy of the NYA is a valuable instrument of 
social control. In an extended form it would represent 
a program under which a continuing supply of skilled 
workmen and technicians could be assured to industry, 
This is important in peace time; it may be doubly im- 
portant as our economy organizes for defense. It 
would be of great strategic value for the NYA to as. 
sume such a role, to the extent of its capacity. For 
either civilian agencies must take over the job, or the 
military organization will include it. And one of the 
primary interests of democratic governments in time of 
national emergency is to maintain the civil authority 
over the military. The NYA, with such other agencies 
as the Employment Service and the Communications 
Commission, may be very valuable as an instrument of 
civilian social control. 

sut the NYA has a further contribution to demoe- 
racy’s defense. Its start in rectifying inequalities in 
training and experience of youth is a weapon against 
the social problems which attack the nation from within. 
Democracy is a fallacy if it does not attempt to realize 
its ideal of equality by improving the conditions for full 
and equal participation in social, economic, and _polit- 
ical life. Democracy must, in a word, show partiality 
toward the poor: the National Youth Administration 
does just that. Its program is not as extensive as it 
should be, but its beginnings are valuable. 

The program of the NYA needs to be continued, de 
fense program or no—for the strength of a nation is 
in its new generation. If they have a real stake in the 
social order, a just share in the economy, they are more 
likely to be a responsible and devoted group. We have 
seen in Nazi Germany the direction in which the creative 
energies of youth may turn when the youth problem is 
not met with some attempt at social justice. 

The age-old method of developing a body of socially 
responsible young people would seem vastly better than 
mass murder or indoctrination. “Put ’em to work, and 
they'll settle down.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAS 
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To Speak of Many Things 


HELEN MORTON 


A Letter from 


En route Shanghai to Hongkong.: It’s been a most 
picturesque trip- “dozens and dozens of fishing junks 
with their big sails, and big white porpoises rolling 
through the sea alongside. 

My second visit in Shanghai went famously. First 
there was a reception given for me by the National 
YMCA-YWCA;; Shanghai YMCA-YWCA and Shang- 
hai Student Christian Union. This was truly hand- 
some, with songs, and speeches and the presentation 
of a beautiful red scroll with some complimentary re- 
marks painted in black on a red-and-gold background. 
I had a few difficult moments deciding which side to 
hold up, with everyone laughing over my dilemma! 

One evening a special meeting was called of about 
twenty students from the four Christian universities. | 
had drawn up a set of questions about educational life 
in Shanghai, but these went out the window the first 
thing and we settled down for the evening on the in- 
ternational situation. 

Among the festivities was a dinner at a Peking res- 
taurant, with ten of the Amsterdam delegates. Peking 
duck, all in the proper style. The Amsterdam dele- 
gates have kept together as a group and have had 
regular discussion meetings through the winter months. 

One evening I was taken to a classical Chinese opera. 
Was that an experience! I thought maybe I’d stay a 
short while “‘just to get the idea,” but there I was at 
11.30 p.m. pushing out with the others while the actors 
were finishing, and the cymbals giving their last crashes. 

Pao Chen took me to see one of the student hostels, 
and one of the universities which is refugeeing in an 
office building! The hostel is up—’way up—at the top 
of a business building. About 80 students, half of 
them men, crowded into the well aired and well lighted 
dormitory rooms. But oh my how cramped they were, 
both for places to put any personal belongings and for 
study space! One of the girls showed me around, and 
told a bit of the way they run themselves, making and 
enforcing their own rules, carrying on all kinds of 
activities from physical exercises on the roof in the 
mornings to singing and discussion groups evenings. 

I do wish it were possible to convey to every per- 
son who has contributed to the Far Eastern Student 
Service Fund in past years the sense I got of the 
appreciation of the leaders of these various organiza- 
tions in China. It was all expressed to me, but belongs 
to so many others! 

* * * 

The President Taft brought Helen Morton and T. Z. 
Koo into San Francisco harbor February 8. Both will 
travel in the colleges, speaking in WSCF (World’s 
Student Christian Federation) meetings and helping 
on WSSF (World Student Service Fund) campaigns. 
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AYC 


(American Youth Congress) 


By JOSEPH CADDEN, Chairman 


Aid to Britain 


“Peace is still the best defense of our country and 
the liberties of our people,” was the decision of the 
Sixth American Youth Congress. Therefore, the Con- 
gress went on record as opposed to policies which “in 
the name of national defense have been leading Amer- 
ica step by step toward involvement in war . . . through 
unauthorized commitments by public officials, through 
traffic in arms with belligerents in Europe and with 
Japan, through proposals for extension of loans and 
credits to belligerent countries. . .”. The Youth Con- 
gress has announced its firm opposition to the Lease- 
Lend Bill; it considers that this bill will put us right 
into the war and establish a dictatorship in the United 
States. 

The Youth Congress insists that our armed forces 
must not be sent to fight on foreign soil and it sees an 
expeditionary force as the inevitable outcome of con- 
tinued and increased aid to Britain. 


Conscription 


The Youth Congress fought against the Burke- 
Wadsworth conscription bill and is on record as op- 
posed to any kind of compulsory military training or 
regimentation of youth through forced labor. We op- 
posed the draft law because we did not consider it to 
be in the interests of the best defense of the United 
States. On the contrary, the Youth Congress holds 
that “the first line of defense of our country is a free, 
unregimented and happy youth, guaranteed the right 
to education, vocational training and jobs.” As long 
as the conscription law is in force we shall work to 
see that the health of draftees is protected, that they 
are guaranteed the return of their jobs, that civil lib- 
erties prevail in the camps, that housing facilities are 
adequate, that the rights of conscientious objectors are 
recognized. 

While urging observance of the conscription law as 
long as it is in force, the American Youth Congress is 
working for its repeal. 


(To page 92, first column) 
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NICC 


(National Intercollegiate Christian Council) 
By ROLAND ELLIOTT, Executive Secretary 


The National Intercollegiate Christian Council js q 
program-making body for 1,200 student Y.M.C.A’s 
and Y.W.C.A.’s and other allied Christian groups in 
American colleges. The N.I.C.C. is more than a mi- 
nority movement taking advanced positions. Through 
a constructive program of education and action it seeks 
to develop social concern and leadership among its 
members. Between annual meetings, the N.LCC 
works through a national Program Council, Commis- 
sions, and an Administrative Committee. Its national 
Peace Commission has issued a Peace Handbook to 
help local student groups work out their own programs. 
Its magazine THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has given its Jan- 
uary issue to a full-length discussion of war and peace, 
with adequate presentation of the several sharply op- 
posing viewpoints. Local Associations are completely 
autonomous and represent in their membership a di- 
versity of viewpoint on all important issues. 


Aid to Britain 

There are differences of opinion within the N.LCC. 
on this as on all moot questions of national policy. In 
September, 1940, the nationally elected representatives 
of N.I.C.C. ballotted 37-2 in opposition to “loans, 
credits, or selling of war supplies or materials to any 
belligerent in the European war.” This ballot, how- 
ever, cannot be taken as representative of our entire 
membership nor as binding upon them. 


Conscription 

In September 1940 the N.I.C.C. voted to oppose 
“any increase in militarism in the colleges and univer- 
sities” and to oppose conscription in peace-time. 

In January 1941 THe INTERCOLLEGIAN said edito- 
rially: ‘““There are those who feel that Christians con- 
cerned about freedom of conscience should strive for 
repeal of the Selective Service Training Act. That 
this could be accomplished does not seem to us even 
remotely possible. We would urge those who feel thus 
to throw their weight in the direction of assuring wise 
administration of the law. If administration . . . (is) 
unfair then let us seek amendment of the law.” 


(To page 92, second column) 
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FOUR GROUPS TELL ALL 
with regard to their policy on 


1. Aid to Britain 
2. Conscription 
3. Aid to Refugees 








Jhe Youth Groups 


YCAW 


(Youth Committee Against War) 


By FAY BENNETT, Executive Secretary 


Aid to Britain 


While we express vigorously our opposition to totali- 
tarianism, including that of Russia, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, or any other nation, we see no indication that 
Britain will follow other than the old imperial policy. 
No statement of war aims that would belie Britain’s 
desire to restore the “old order” has been issued. 


We support the aims of those labor, peace, and 
progressive forces in England that are working for a 
just peace and the end of imperialism. 

Steps “short of war’ have been steps toward involve- 
ment. To keep America out of war we advocate: no 
further aid or diplomatic action leading to American 
involvement ; total opposition to the “Lend Lease Bill,” 
which grants the President dictatorial powers and 
means undeclared war; no change in “cash and carry” ; 
retention of the Johnson Act. 


Conscription 


A program of total militarization and conscription 
can lead only to the abridgement of civil liberties, to de- 
nial of labor’s rights, to the sacrifice of freedom on 
the campus and in the community. Ultimately, it will 
lead to participation in foreign war. In no sense is 
this true national defense. 


We seek the immediate repeal of the conscription 
law. Conscription is not consistent with free govern- 
ment. The maintenance and extension of American’ 
democracy demand the repeal of conscription. 


Attempts are being made to lower the draft age and 
to make conscription permanent. Compulsory work 
camps are advocated. Conscription of women is 
planned. We oppose all plans to regiment youth of 
either sex under civilian or military conscription. 

We continue support of political, philosophical, or 
religious objectors. We urge pardons and restoration 
of citizenship rights for C.O.’s who refused to register. 
We cooperate with agencies supporting a constitutional 
test of the act. 


(To page 92, first column) 
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4. Food to Europe 








SDD 


(Student Defenders of Democracy) 


By JOSEPH P. LASH 
Member of Administrative Committee 


Aid to Britain 


SDD favors aid to Great Britain and all other forces 
resisting aggression—notably China and Greece—be- 
cause it sees the fate of our democracy linked with that 
of England, China, etc. 

The sheer problem of national survival dictates aid to 
the anti-axis forces. The problem of national defense 
would be made immeasurably more difficult, if we faced 
the world alone. In that event we would be safe from 
attack only if we were prepared to submit to all the 
demands of the victorious fascist coalition. 

It is therefore vastly in our interest to strengthen 
the resistance of such natural allies as England and 
China against avowed enemies such as Japan and the 
Axis powers. It is true that the democracies we pro- 
pose to aid are imperfect and that we are not a perfect 
democracy here. But if England falls we will not be 
nearer to perfect democracy in the world. Whatever 
might come afterwards, it would not be democracy. 

Because the Lend-Lease Bill would accelerate aid to 
the forces resisting aggression, Student Defenders of 
Democracy favors prompt passage of the Bill with 
whatever amendments such as a time-limit, etc., that 
Congress deems necessary to safeguard democratic 
processes. 


Conscription 


We believe that conscription is no longer a debatable 
issue. It has become a law and the duty of young 
America is to accept its obligation to participate in the 
common defense. We approve of all of the measures 
that have been taken to protect conscientious objectors 
and to place them at tasks that do not violate scruples 
of conscience. Young America has the further duty of 
seeing to it that conscription is not used by overzealous 
local draft boards to break down the rights of labor 
and the further duty of doing everything possible to 
improve the lot of conscripts particularly in the matter 
of safeguarding their civil liberties and right to jobs 
after their term of service. 


(To page 92, second column) 























YCAW 


Aid to Refugees 


We condemn the restrictions now existing in the 
granting of visas to refugees and ask the liberalization 
of the visa and quota system. We favor extensive gov- 
ernment subsidy to enable thousands of refugees to 
enter the United States, instead of the few who are 
admitted now. 

Special consideration should be given to political ref- 
ugees who have led the real struggle against fascism 
and who are in immediate danger of death if not given 
refuge. Royalty and prominent fascists find admission 
easily, but anti-fascist refugees are barred from our 
country. 

We fight such legislation as that measure proposed 
by Representative Pace which places a ban on the ad- 
mission of aliens and orders the deportation of all aliens 
after December, 1941. 


Food to Europe 


We support a relief program for the war victims of 
Europe to succor them and to renew their faith in the 
democratic way. However, this aid must be free from 
control by the belligerents and must not be used by our 
government to help either side. (The American Friends 
Service Committee provides ample evidence to prove 
that feeding Europe without interference is possible. ) 
Further, aid for the civil development and the feeding 
of China is essential, if China is to move towards a 
more democratic social order. 


AYC 
Aid to Refugees 

The American Youth Congress believes “it is the 

duty of the nations of the Western Hemisphere and 

first of all of the United States to vindicate once again 

the traditional principle of the right of asylum which 


has made the new world a haven for the homeless and 
oppressed.” 








At our last Congress we urged the gov- 
ernment to take immediate steps to protect the anti- 
fascist refugees in France and to dispatch a rescue 
ship to bring these refugees to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In addition to urging government action, the 
Youth Congress has established an American Youth 
Fellowship Fund to aid young anti-fascists, now 
trapped in Europe, find a haven in the United States 
or in Latin American countries. 


Food to Europe 


AYC has no official position on this question. 





NICC — 


Aid to Refugees 





N.L.C.C. urges initiation and support of bills to jp. 
crease immigration quotas for nationals of countries 
devastated by war; supports efforts to extend granting 
of visitors’ visas to refugees; promotes the establish. 
ment of self-help plans and cooperatives to enable ref. 
ugee students to adjust their lives and continue their 
studies. The regional councils are urging colleges and 
student groups, wherever possible, to aid in the support 
of one or more refugee students on their campus, 


Food to Europe 


The N.I.C.C., with 1.S.S., has organized the World 
Student Service Fund which now is campaigning vig- 
orously for $100,000 for relief of student victims of 
war in Europe and in China. Funds raised will be 
spent for clothing, books and other necessities of life 
for student prisoners-of-war in a dozen countries. The 
N.L.C.C. supports aid in the form of food, money, 
medical supplies to all victims of war whenever effec- 
tive guarantees can be given that supplies will not be 
taken over by governments. So far the N.I.C.C. has 
approved no specific proposal for such aid apart from 
the WSSF. 








SDD 


Aid to Refugees 


Student Defenders of Democracy favors prompt and 
extensive aid to refugees. It supports the work of 
the World Student Service Fund and the work of the 
International Student Service. It believes that students 
have a special responsibility toward helping the students 
of other lands who because of the war are suffering 
grievously. 


Food to Europe 


We believe in giving whatever relief is possible to 
the suffering peoples of Europe. We do not believe, 
however, that it will mitigate Europe’s suffering if our 
sending food to starving Europe is done in such a way 
that it strengthens Hitler’s hold over the Continent. 
We believe the English—as humanitarian a people as 
the American—must be the judge of what relief 
schemes will or will not prop up Nazi power. Unless 
the English approve the Hoover plan, we are opposed 
to it. Humanity will not be aided by any move that 
weakens England and strengthens Hitler. 


THE 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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One Church—Almeost! 


A hundred and sixty-six missions are now separated 
from their parent churches in Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, France and Finland. Nearly 
$300,000 has been raised in the United States for the 
support of these missions which are without funds and 
in need of immediate aid. There are other missions— 
British—whose support has been seriously reduced. 

Fifty-four of the “orphaned” group belong to the 
Lutheran churches. The total number of European 
missionaries involved is about three thousand. The 
missions in the Dutch East Indies compose the largest 
number that are in difficulties. Here are some of the 
most successful missions of modern times, with much 
to teach others in missionary method. 

The membership figures of these mission churches 
is, at first glance, startling: The total membership of 
all churches in the Dutch possessions numbers 1,514,- 
722. In British India the corresponding numbers are 
2,406,302. The South India United Church numbers 
236,091, and the United Church of North India 250,641. 

The Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, Lutheran, Pres- 
byterian and other churches in the United States have 
raised emergency funds—not for the missions of their 


own denominations but for the mission of the Universal 
Church. 


Tapioca for Hemisphere Defense! 


IV'ashington. The United States Government is strik- 
ing realistically at the basic problem facing hemisphere 
defense. Through a new organization, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Commission, it seeks to meet the 
threat of Axis economic penetration by helping Latin- 
American countries decrease their economic depend- 
ence upon Europe. One of the aims has been to create 
in Latin-American countries new industries that will 
not compete with North American industry and agri- 
culture. The commission has undertaken two initial 
projects. The first is the production in South America 
of handicraft goods designed to replace articles for- 
merly imported to the United States from Europe. (A 
fifty million dollar business annually, before the war.) 

The second project looks toward the establishment 
in Brazil of a plant for processing mandioca, or tapioca. 
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It is expected that a whole new series of new industries 
will be developed on the basis of the unique type of 
starch procurable from mandioca. Adhesive and dex- 
trine products are on the list, besides textiles and 


papers. A market should be found in the United States 
for the tapioca itself, since Java is our only present 
source of supply. Both developments are to be under- 
taken jointly by North and South Americans. A co- 
operative is to be organized under the Brazilian De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Refugee Misery—and Reconstruction 


Cable from the Swiss headquarters of the World 
Student Service Fund: 


TRAGIC MISERY SPANISH CZECH GERMAN 
STUDENTS REFUGEES CAMPS FRANCE 
NECESSITATES IMMEDIATE EXPANSION 
OUR ACTION. FOLLOWING MELBYS VISIT 
PLAN EQUIPMENT STUDY CENTERS AND 
INTENSIFICATION SENDING FOOD 
CLOTHES BOOKS. SPECIAL FIELD SECRE- 
TARY NEEDED ADVISE YOUR POSSIBILI- 
TIES PROVIDING AND FINANCING SUIT- 
ABLE MAN. 


Report, after receipt of cabled funds: 


Two hundred and fifty students of a dozen nation- 
alities, stranded in four university centers in unoccu- 
pied France, have been saved from internment in ref- 
ugee camps and been returned to university life by the 
student relief program. Of the 250 who were in need 
of immediate aid, about half were Polish. A smaller 
number consisted of Czechs, who had been in the armed 
forces, and Germans and Austrians who had been 
studying in France before the war. There were Ru- 
manians and Dutch in Montpellier; Hungarians and 
Lithuanians in Marseille; Lebanese and Indians in 
Toulouse; Spanish in Perpignan—in short, students 
from practically every country in Europe at war today, 
occupied by an invader, or where the war has closed 
the doors of universities to many young intellectuals. 
Fifteen hundred dollars was spent for cheap meal tick- 
ets, rent in student dormitories, tuition fees of $10 to 
$15 per student; for others, paper, books, and even 
shoes were supplied. 











The Life of the Party 


The cordial Dutch host of the Amsterdam Confer- 
ences, J. Eijkman, head of the Y.M.C.A. in the Nether- 
lands, is now in a concentration camp in Germany be- 
cause he dared to uphold the Christian faith as against 
the Nazi faith in a pronouncement issued after the 
occupation of his country by the Germans. Visser 
't Hooft, WSCF Chairman (using camouflaged lan- 
guage), sends this word about him: “Our loyal leader 
from Holland is proving to be the life of the party in 
a camp where he is now working. He is leading at 
least eight Bible study circles which are so sought after 
that he cannot accommodate all the applicants.” “Jn 
him was life, and the life was the light of men.” 


Food 


Lyon. In the absence of poultry, crows are being 
sold in the market place. They are used for broth. 

Madrid. A unique system of rationing has been in- 
troduced whereby bread supplied to the well-to-do is 
drastically reduced in quantity and the poor receive 
slightly larger amounts. The official explanation is that 
“the rich” (i.e. total income more than $85 a month) 
can afford to buy more expensive foods. 

Changsha. The International Relief Committee re- 
ports feeding an average of 2,550 people per day at a 
cost of one-eighth of a cent U.S. currency per meal 
per person. 


They’re Ecumenical! 


Indian students have sent Rupees 974 for Chinese 
student relief. . . . The Associated Christian Colleges 
in Shanghai have given $249 for student relief in 
Europe. 


Students 


Chungking. More than 12,000 young men and women 
entered the various national and private colleges and 
universities in China last fall. Of these 6,734 are en- 
rolled in national institutions and more than 5,000 in 
private and missionary schools. Compared with last 
year, an increase of 624 freshmen students is noted— 
in spite of the protracted war. The crowding in some 
of the middle (i.e. high) schools is reported “almost 
beyond the bursting point.” 


Dr. Kagawa Released 


The latest report about Dr. Kagawa states that after 
his arrest August 25 in Tokyo he was held three weeks 
by the police. During this time he had opportunity “to 
interpret Christianity to the guards, and later to the 
prosecuting attorney,” with whom he had long talks 
about Christianity and why Japan needed it. After his 
release September 18 he went on his own initiative to 
the island of Togoshima in the Inland Sea where he is 
trying to develop a cooperative Christian sanitarium for 
tuberculars from all over the Empire. His right-hand 
man, Ogawa, pastor of the church where Kagawa was 
preaching when taken into custody, has also been un- 
conditionally released, it is said. 
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Czechoslevakia 


A letter from a Czech student in unoccupied France 
to a fellow-countryman in America: “I am at the same 
theological faculty, which has moved southward, The 
morale is fine and we all feel a new solidarity—it ;, 
they with me and I with them (the Alsatians with the 
Czechoslovak). 

“I have started my pastoral activity here among my 
countrymen-miners in Garde in the neighbourhood, 
There are among them quite a few Slovak Lutherans. 
... T saw Mlle. Suzanne de Dietrich recently in Cle. 
mont. She is travelling around a good bit in the re. 
mains of France and is shaking people who still are 
trying to sleep! . . . You know how it was for this 
generation with our studies—the first big examinations 
in Paris were taken two weeks before the collapse, and 
had to be interrupted because of it.” 


Australian Editorial 


Commenting on a letter from Susanne de Dietrich 
(WSCF Secretary) The Australian Intercollegian says: 

“*God bless your work,’ she writes. “One is so thank- 
ful that there are parts of the world where normal 
work goes on.’ These words should bring home to us 
the responsibilities of our own Movement. As the 
devastating effects of war spread more widely, the quite 
extraordinarily privileged position of the Australian 
student becomes more and more evident. In compari- 
son with students in other countries, he was always 
favored : now he is positively pampered. That he should 
accept his immunity as a right is surely unthinkable. 
The very least he can do... is to redeem it by con- 
spicuous service, both to his own community and, if 
he is a member of the SCM, to the great Federation 
to which he belongs. 


Books Are Precious 


From a letter from Tracy Strong, Jr., working for 
the European Student Relief Fund in German prison 
camps: 

“Almost without exception the prisoners are trying to 
carry on their studies in the same field that they started: 
law, medicine, theology, etc. Many times | find young 
men who have had two, three or four years of univer- 
sity work and need only a short period to finish. Many 
have almost finished their doctorate work, but need ma- 
terials. If you ask them what they want, the answer, 
invariably, is books. A book will sometimes mean the 
difference between hours of sitting and worrying, and 
stimulating activity in the service of others. I found 
one young political economy student who said he would 
give a course for his comrades if he only had one book 
to refresh his memory—as he liad been out of school 
for almost a year. I’m glad to say that I was able to 
find the book for him here in Germany. Fortunately, 
he could read German. Of course many prisoners can- 
not, and therefore the books have to come from out of 
the country. But the interest in learning German 1s 
amazing. In one camp there are eighteen hours of 
German classes a week !” 
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BP uRING the Christmas holidays 
the Second Inter-Church Student Con- 
ference was held at North Central 
College, Naperville, Illinois. This sig- 
nificant national gathering from thir- 
teen denominations with student pro- 
grams in tax-supported and independ- 
ent universities and colleges was 
under the auspices of the National 
Commission on University Work of 
the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation. The program, under the lead- 
ership of J. Maxwell Adams, included 
Dr. John Mackay of Princeton Semin- 
ary, Dr. Georgia Harkness of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Dr. Gould Wickey 
of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, Dr. Theodore Wedel of St. 
Alban’s Cathedral (Washington, D. C.) 
and Luther Tucker of the National 
Council Y.M.C.A. 


Central in the considerations was the 
problem of developing cooperatively 
the Christian community on the cam- 
pus. Certainly, the holding for a sec- 
ond time of such a conference is a 
commendable step in the direction of 
a united student Christian movement. 
The conference report is worth care- 
ful study. (Write Council of Church 
Boards of Education, 744 Jackson 


Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Sreps taken by the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. are typical of adjust- 
ments all communions are making to 
meet the increase in America’s armed 
forces. A Presbyterian Committee 
for the Spiritual Welfare of Soldiers 
and Sailors has been established by 
the General Council. Other equip- 
ment will be provided by the govern- 
ment, but ecclesiastical equipment will 
be furnished by each communion. 


A Presbyterian Committee on Chap- 
lains cooperates with the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches’ General Committee 
on Chaplains, and with the Reverend 
Paul Dwight Moody, who has been 
appointed by the Federal Council as 
liaison officer between the chaplains 
and all Protestant communions. <A 
portion of the Presbyterian United 
World Emergency Fund will be allo- 
cated to this work and used to assist 
Presbyterian chaplains. 
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Presbyterians also have made pro- 
vision to give conscientious objectors 
what support they can. Members of 
that church who are absolute pacifists 
should register with the Reverend 
William Barrow Pugh, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia. Any ques- 
tions regarding registration should be 
addressed to the Reverend Cameron 
Hall, at the same address. 


* * * 


Dr. Gould Wickey of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education lists the 
following among the marks of a 
Christian college when the administra- 
tion and the faculty of such a college 
are fully conscious of their function 
and responsibility : 

1. Each faculty member will be a mem- 

ber of a Christian Church. 

2. There will be no apology for re- 
quiring instruction in Bible as a re- 
quirement for graduation. 

3. There will be definite and positive 
encouragement of a Christian atmo- 
sphere and culture. 

4. The speech and conduct of teachers 
in the class-room and off the campus 
will be in harmony with Christian 
ideals. 

5. The student relations and activities 
will conform to Christian teachings. 

6. The administrative ~olicy, in busi- 
ness and scholastic matters, will be 
a manifestation of the Christian 
spirit. 

x * * 


THe Reverend Elmer P. Wentz of 
the United Lutheran Church is student 
pastor to Lutheran students attending 
the four institutions of higher learn- 
ing and the sixteen hospital training 
schools in Pittsburgh. 

Pastor Wentz tries to gather the 
Lutheran students into the local Luth- 
eran Student Association, which in- 
cludes in its membership Lutherans 
from all the local campuses. The pro- 
gram of the Pittsburgh L. S. A. for 
this year has included a social meeting 
at the University of Pittsburgh on 
October 25th, a series of mid-week 
discussion groups at each school in 
November, a Christmas supper for the 
entire group in December. A second 
series of discussion groups will be 
held in February and at the March 
meeting Dr. R. G. Sturm, a scientist, 
will speak on “The Experimental Ap- 


CHURCH AND CAMPUS 


proach to Christianity.” The season’s 
activities will close with the installa- 
tion of the newly elected officers at a 
vesper service at the Heinz Memorial 
Chapel, University of Pittsburgh, Sun- 
day afternoon, May fourth. 


A WORSHIP group meeting Wed- 
nesday mornings (7:15-7:45) in the 
home of the college pastor began last 
fall at Ursinus, a college of the Re- 
formed Church. Paul L. Norris, Jr., 
sends his account of the development 
of the group: 

“It is the outgrowth of a weekly 
fellowship conducted last year by min- 
isterial students. So rich was their 
reward that they wished to share a 
worship service with any other stu- 
dents who desired. Special arrange- 
ments were made at the dining room 
to provide breakfasts for these early 
risers ! 

“The committee planning the wor- 
ship decided at the outset on a pro- 
gram, over the span of a year, to in- 
clude all the areas of a student’s reli- 
gious growth. The results so far have 
been interesting. The first two ser- 
vices were given to orientation and 
an awakening of the need for cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual life. Then fol- 
lowed three services, devoted to the 
prayer life of students. A Thanks- 
giving program came next; then three 
mornings with ‘God, the Father,’ 
‘God, the Son,’ and ‘God, the Holy 
Spirit’ as central themes. 

“The second semester will see topics 
broadening into consideration of a stu- 
dent’s religious life in college, in his 
community, and in his nation. The de- 
velopment will be slow and adjusted to 
situations as these present themselves. 
An effort will be made to develop 
younger members as leaders for the 
group in the years to come. 

The meetings are informal and pro- 
grams never identical. Always, time 
is provided for meditation and unhur- 
ried prayer. Hymns are chosen with 
care. Student vocal and musical tal- 
ent adds to the fine quality of the ser- 
vices. It is hoped that those partici- 
pating will experience that joy of true 
worship which so rarely is to be 
found on a campus.” 


a 








Ou the News Yrout 


Democracy Begins at Home 


As if in answer to the war fever 
growing throughout the country, with 
its emphasis on the peril of democracy 
in Europe, many groups of college folks 
have been asking themselves recently 
what can be done in their own neigh- 
borhoods to build constructively for 
democracy and future peace. The re- 
sponse has been a wave of service 
projects which form one of the most 
significant, though unnoticed, news de- 
velopments of 1940 student life, about 
which this department has been try- 
ing to collect enough information to 
help others among our readers who 
may be thinking along the same lines. 


a 


Leading the list of our discoveries 
is Hamilton College near Utica, New 
York. Here 189 boys from the poorer 
sections of Utica, ranging in age from 
crib to college, are organized into 
Hamilton led clubs in the Utica 
YMCA. Hamilton students partici- 
pating in the project give one, some- 
times more, afternoons a week regu- 
larly of heavy duty. They start with 
a nine mile trip into town to the “Y,” 
and immediately upon arrival their 
clubs start off with a short business 
meeting—Hamilton student as Ser- 
geant-at-Arms — which combines the 
elements of a constitutional conven- 
tion, program committee session, and 
mild revolution. For each group de- 
mands its own constitution, plans its 


own programs with outside sugges- 
tions, and attempts to keep its own 
parliamentary order. 


The remainder of each meeting 
afternoon is spent under college stu- 
dent guidance at handicraft work, in 
organized games, or taking in an edu- 
cational movie. On other days of the 
week these Utica boys and their Ham- 
ilton friends may be seen at college 
hockey or football games, or sightsee- 
ing in one of the city’s industrial 
plants, firehouses or police stations. 


The older boys, from 14 to college 
age, are in Hi-Y groups with Hamil- 
ton advisers. These clubs are work- 
ing on such advanced projects as a 
bill to be presented to the model As- 
sembly of the New York State Hi-Y, 


and a forum program on youth prob- 
lems. 


* 


Rochester University in Rochester, 
N. Y., also runs a boys’ club project 
rivaling Hamilton’s in _ efficiency, 
though newer. The founders of the 
organization sought out the worst slum 
near the college, combined the facili- 
ties of a neighboring church with the 
raw material of the neighborhood 
street gang, and built from the bottom. 
Flowering from this have been a 


strenuous athletic program in which 
rival gangs have become law abiding 


opponents, and a handicraft exhibit of 
boy s" work. 





Getting down to business 
(Younger boys club, Hamilton College) 


Situated in a small town in the Coun. 
try, Colgate University students fay. 
concentrated on helping their farming 
community in its problems. Their work 
crews are at the moment building , 
village playground, and helping neg. 
by farmers with necessary farm jobs 
which would be neglected otherwise. 


* 


Albany State Teachers College has 
turned its attention to helping foreign. 
ers to orient themselves in this coup. 
try. Volunteer students conduct Teg. 
ular classes for these folk in the Eng. 
lish language, and in American history 
and ways of life. Recent efforts haye 
been made to bring many, especially 
refugees, onto the campus to associate 
with the student body, and accustom 
themselves to life in the United States, 


* 


Columbia and Barnard Colleges in 
New York City are now discussing a 
project for a series of student spon- 
sored programs and activities in ¢o- 
operation with the principal New York 
gathering place for refugees from all 
nations—Friendship House. Attempts 
are also being made to enlist student 
English tutors to supplement the night 
school courses in public schools, 


* 


The foregoing are the highlights of 
New York State activity. As reports 
reach us from other parts of the coun- 
try we'll report them in future issues. 


* 


AYC Goes to Washington 


As we go to press the American 
Youth Congress is holding its annual 
gathering (February 8-9) in Washing- 
ton, D. C. While a discussion is scheé 
uled, advance publicity states that the 
“line” of the Congress has been fixed, 
and that the Washington affair will 
be more of a demonstration than the 
“Town Meeting” that was advertised. 
Students will have a chance to engage 
in “organized lobbying” and will hear 
brief speeches by heads of Govern- 
ment agencies explaining how the ad- 
ministration works. The AYC line 
includes: opposition to conscription; 
support of increase in NYA appropti- 
ations; staying out of war; safeguard 
ing academic freedom. 
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News of the Union C.O.’s 


Of the twenty young men from 
Union Theological Seminary who on 
October 10 announced their intention 
not to register under the Selective Ser- 
vice and Training Act of 1940, eight 
are now in federal prison at Danbury, 
Conn.; six are engaged in various 
special services; six are still at the 
seminary. The latter twelve finally 
complied with the law. 

Surrounded by rumors of parole and 
an early discharge from prison, the 
eight young men who are now at Dan- 
bury include: Donald Benedict, of 
Adrian, Mich.; Joseph Bevilacqua, of 
Buffalo; Meredith Dallas, of Grosse 
Pointe, Mich.; David Dellinger, of 
Wakefield, Mass.; George Houser, of 
Denver, Colo.; William Lovell, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Howard Spragg, 
of Malden, Mass.; and _ Richard 
Wichlei, of Binghamton, N. Y. 

Of this group, Houser was assigned 
to clerical work in the office of the 
Protestant chaplain at the Danbury 
prison, and Bevilacqua was put in 
charge of English instruction for 
Italian inmates. Lovell, a Yale grad- 
uate and president of the Union stu- 
dent body before his imprisonment, 
works in the carpentry shop of the 
prison, Wichlei on the farm, Dellinger 
in the garage, Dallas in the power 
plant. Benedict has been assigned to 
management of a part of the prison’s 
recreational program, and Spragg is 
in the landscaping corps. 

The six Union students who aban- 
doned their studies after registering 
on October 16 as conscientious ob- 
jectors went to the American Friends 
Service Committee work-camp at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Four have now 
left Cooperstown and are serving as 


temporary youth secretaries of the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches. One of this quartet, Tom 


Keehn, of Burlington, Iowa, is also 
serving with the Congregational Pil- 
grim Fellowship. 

John Burrowes, who has been called 
by the draft, has taken a year at the 
Cooperstown camp as alternative ser- 
vice, and the arrangement has been 
approved by his local draft board. 
Eldon Durham has become assistant 
director of a Friends’ work-camp in 
Baltimore, which later will be used 
under agreement with the government 
as a camp for conscientious objectors. 


* 
“It is a mark of maturity to dis- 
agree with another person without be- 
ing disagreeable.” 
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ASILOMAR HAD 550 


Asilomar is the student Christian 
conference of the Pacific Southwest 
area: Arizona, Nevada, California, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. At the 
opening session on December 26th, 
550 delegates were present. 

Highlight were: the round-tables on 
“The Prophets as a Motivation for 
Social Action,” led by Dr. George 
Headley of Mills College, and “The 
Psychology of Religious Living” by 
Dr, Fritz Kunkel of the Pacific School 
of Religion; chapel services and a 
round-table under Miss Winnifred 
Wygal of the National Board of the 
YWCA; Dr. James Muilenberg’s 
round-table on “The Religious Inter- 
pretation of History” and Ed How- 
den’s on “Housing and Planning”: a 
lecture on “Needs for Housing Re- 
form” by Langdon Post of the United 
States Housing Authority, a panel 
discussion on the “World Crisis” 
wherein the attitude of the view- 
points of “isolation,” “intervention,” 
“world federal government,” and 
“pacifism” were ably presented. 





For the second time, Asilomar went 
cooperative. Student delegates did six 
hours’ work during the week, thereby 
reducing the cost of the conference to 
them by $6. The cooperative organ- 
ization was under the able leadership 
of Larry Collins, head of the Student 
Cooperative Association at Berkeley. 

The University of California sent 
the largest delegation—150 students. 
In all, 24 institutions were represented. 

In the recreation hours the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii delegation of seven 
students made a great hit with their 
songs and hula dances. “Stub” Har- 
vey of Whittier College provided 
laugh provoking antics at the piano, 
and Sam Hinton (University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles) “wowed” 
them with songs and gags. 

All in all the conference provided 
stimulating and informational discus- 
sions, religious inspiration and much 
fun and fellowship. 





W.S.S.F. PROGRESS 


As of February Ist, $15,000 in cash 
has been contributed by eighty-two 
schools and colleges and 133 indi- 
viduals, churches. Many campaigns 
are under way—many of them for 
large goals. For example: 


University of Washington, $1,000 

University of Pittsburgh, $3,000 

University of West Virginia, $1,500 

Pennsylvania State College, $2,500 

Pennsylvania College for Women, 

$1,000 

Top-notchers among colleges which 
have held campaigns and sent in the 
sums collected are: 


Sante GE ees cvonchence $4,000 
Oberlin College ...........- 837 
Yale University ........... 500 
University of Rochester, ' 

Woman’s College ...... 414 
Agnes Scott College ....... 327 
Pembroke College .........- 325 
Yale Divinity School ...... 315 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s 

CRE: ccccnncnnes sank 300 
Harvard University ........ 250 
New York University 

(Helatts) ...cscccesss 250 
Colgate University ......... 187 
Western Maryland College.. 170 
Brown University ........- 150 
Boston University ......... 144 
George School ..........-- 112 


Headliners are traveling about the 
country speaking on behalf of the 
fund: T. Z. Koo, Toru Matsumoto, 
Paul Moritz, Helen Morton, Reinhold 
Schairer—to mention only a few. 

Caution: Don’t think that the suc- 
cess of a campaign depends on a na- 
tionally known speaker. Where suc- 
cess has been achieved in local cam- 
pains, invariably it has been a com- 
posite of information and conviction 
by the responsible committee; careful 
advance planning; a convincing speak- 
er. The last named may be living on 
your campus, or in your college town. 

For helps in planning a campaign 
write: World Student Service Fund, 
8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Adventures in Applied 
Christianity 


“Because we feel that Christ’s way 
of life is the only way, we purpose in 
our conference to reemphasize the sig- 
nificance of the challenge with which 
we are faced. 


“Through a sharing of common ex- 
periences, through the inspiration of 
our leaders, and through our serious 
thinking, we hope to dedicate our- 
selves anew to the great task of mak- 
ing real a Christian democracy.” 


Reading in unison this challenging 
purpose, approximately 300 students 
and leaders of Negro and white de- 
nominational groups in North Caro- 
lina opened a conference which was 
the first of its kind in the state of 
North Carolina—interdenominational, 
interracial, and intercollegiate. 


There were many doubts in the 
minds of educational leaders that this 
student conference could be held, but 
overcoming much opposition a meet- 
ing that was not “just another con- 
ference” was held December 6-8, in 
Greensboro, N. C. Co-chairmen 
were Dr. A. Heningburg of the North 
Carolina College for Negroes and 
Fred Broad, a student of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


The theme, “Adventures in Applied 
Christianity,” upheld the purpose of 
the gathering. Forgetting the ob- 
stacles and barriers that had been put 
in the way of the conference, racial 
segregation was entirely eliminated, 
and the delegates found a fellowship 
during the week-end that is rare for 
our region. 


Seminars were held on Christian 
Attitudes Toward War, Industry and 
Agricultural Problems, Chrstianity and 
Democracy, Creative Leisure, World 
Christian Community, Youth Move- 
ments Around the World, Personal 
Religion, Practical Approaches to the 
Race Problem, The Challenge of Mi- 
norities, The Man-Woman Relation- 
ship, and Christianity and the College 
Experience. 

In an evaluation of the conference 
on Sunday morning the students voted 
unanimously that this Christian expe- 
rience together be a part of a regular 
program and that “Adventures in Ap- 
plied Christianity” become an annual 
North Carolina student conference. 


Bess JoHNson, 41 


Y.W.C.A. President; 
Womens College, University 
of North Carolina 


% 
“I cannot speak 
until I have con- 
sulted my lawyer.” 


GHOSTER ARRESTED 


A simple stratagem by a special in- 
vestigator for the New York State De- 
partment of Education led to the ar- 
rest of the 25-year-old director of a 
ghost-writing bureau charged with 
preparing and selling for $55 a report 
required by a candidate for a master’s 
degree at New York University. The 
supposed scholar turned out to be the 
investigator himself. 

The sudden erudition of N.Y.U. 
students who after a semester of so-so 
papers turned in humdinger reports 
first puzzled their profs. But when 
duplicate humdingers were turned in 
by students who didn’t even know each 
other the hunt was on. The stuff that 
got the poor studes was printed on im- 
pressive letterhead and addressed “‘to 
the modern student.” Here it is in 
brief (as printed in the Times) : 

“Although educators have been pos- 
tulating ‘the new education’ for years, 
lew curricula have eliminated the 
necessity for grinding away at hum- 
drum themes and assignments. 

“The result has been that students 
have been forced to squander their 
energies upon unnecessary duties in- 
stead of having been freed... . 

“Student Service proposes to per- 
form for you a duty it has already 
performed for more than 7,000 stu- 
dents through the country. Our staff 
of honor graduates (who have already 
obtained either their master’s or their 
doctorates) will write papers on any 
subject you wish. They will follow 
your most minute specifications as to 
footnotes and bibliography.” 

The “Ghost,” in an interview with 
the Times reporter, said that he had 
several rivals whose field lay outside 
of New York City. 

The legal action against the Ghost 
is based on an Education Law that: 
“No person shall buy, sell or fraudu- 
lently or illegally make or alter, give, 
issue or obtain or attempt to obtain 
by fradulent means any diploma... . 

“Any person who aids or abets an- 
other or who advertises himself to vio- 
late the provisions of this section, 
shall be liable to the same penalties.” 





In the Regions 


Two Regions, the Southern and th, 
Middle Atlantic, have gone ip for ; 
program of college tours by 
of the Regional Council on a 
scale to supplement the work of thei: 
busy field secretaries. Essentially, play 
and goal are the same in each Case 
Each council member has been giver 
an assignment to three or four can. 
puses near his or her own, which sai 
Council member visits for the PUrpos 
of interpreting the regional, national, 
and world aspects of the Studey 
Christian Movement to the YM » 
YWCA there. The regional staff 
plies these missionaries with inform. 
tion in kits, including such items 
the NICC minutes, WSCF inforny. 
tion, World Student Service Fyn 
propaganda, suggestions for forym 
and activity programs, and a copy of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. The represent- 
atives confer with the cabinet of the 
local Association, and sometimes with 
the whole membership, following 
which they make a report to the re 
gional headquarters. Energetic de 
velopment of this program is expected 
to bring large numbers of isolated col. 
lege communities throughout the East 
and South more closely into coopera- 
tion with the pulse of Student Chris. 
tion activity. 


wo Regions, the North Central and 
New York State, report plans for 
spring conferences. The New York 
State gathering will discuss (March 
8-9) the question of “Our Part as 
Christian Students in the Present 
Crisis”; with student chairmen small 
groups are meeting primarily for ex- 
change of student ideas and programs. 
The North Central Conference, on the 
campus of North Dakota State Col- 
lege, will revolve around the theme, 
“College Youth in Action.” 


* 


The Codps have organized forty 
burial associations in the Middle West, 
cutting funeral prices in half. (We 
realize that after a glance at midyear 
grade reports, some of our readers 
may be interested. 


* 


“Will you please remove your hat?” 
Hanover College (Hanover, Indiana) 
lies in the wide-open spaces, nearest 
town four miles away. Recognizing 
the need for Saturday night entertain- 
ment, the S.C.A. rents good current 
movies; shows them in the college 
gymnasium. The students pay a small 
admittance fee. 


THE 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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What Is Christianity? 


A FairH To ArFrirM. James Gordon 
Gilkey. Macmillan, 1940. $1.75. 
Wuat Is CurIsTIANITY? The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures at Yale. Charles 
Ciayton Morrison. Willett Clark & 

Co., 1940. $3.00. 

A PreFACE TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
John A. Mackay. Macmillan, 1941. 
$2.00. 

Here are three books that deserve to 
go on the “required reading list” of 
any student who thinks that beliefs 
do not matter. For if ever an illusion 
needed to be knocked into a cocked 
hat, it is that one; and these books can 
do it. When one of the leading 
preachers of New England, the editor 
of our leading religious journal, and 
the president of a theological seminary 
address themselves to a definition of 
Christianity, you may expect certain 
divergences of opinion. In these vol- 
umes there is wide divergence on 
every point but one: if Christianity 
is to survive and to save the world 
from its own inherently self-destruct- 
ive forces, Christianity must find 
“a faith to affirm.” 

* 

The faith which Dr. Gilkey offers 
is a restatement of the liberal Protes- 
tantism which is under attack from so 
many quarters, within and _ without 
the church. Rejecting all traces of 
the supernatural and miraculous, Dr. 
Gilkey founds his faith upon those 
facts of Christian experience which 
seem to be true in the light of his- 
torical and scientific probability. To 
this he adds the insights derived from 
the progress of human knowledge and 
experience (p. 26): 


“We (liberals) propose to take 
from the Christianity of the past 
the elements which seem of abid- 
ing value, combine with them the 
religious convictions and the ethi- 
cal insights which have emerged 
during recent times, and from 
this composite material shape a 
new formulation of the Christian 
message.” 
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In essence, this new formulation of 
the Christian message affirms that at 
the heart-of-things stands a loving 
God whose purpose for man is that 
he shall develop the finer powers of 
his human nature through a way of 
life centered about the supreme virtues 
of intelligence, courage, kindness. 
Many will find this a watery substi- 
tute for Christian faith, hope, and 
charity (as this reviewer does) but 
all will be grateful to Dr. Gilkey for 
his later chapters, which deal with 
application of the Christian faith to 
the problems of the day. There one 
finds an attitude of certainty rather 
than probability, and one suspects that 
Dr. Gilkey has left the scientific 
laboratory in order to wrestle with 
issues of experience. 

The liberal viewpoint is based upon 
an acceptance of the results of his- 
torical and scientific criticism. Both 
Dr. Morrison and President Mackay 
challenge the validity of this criticism. 
Not that either wishes a return to a 
fundamentalist acceptance of the lit- 
eral inerrancy of scripture; neverthe- 
less each claims that the validity of 
the Christian revelation is independent 
of the historian’s study or the scien- 
tist’s laboratory. The academic mind 
is concerned with abstractions; but 
the great truths of the Christian tra- 
dition are not abstract, they are un- 
alterably concrete and any effort to 
separate them from their context in 
experience will result in their loss. 


* 


Dr. Mackay in A Preface to Chris- 
tian Theology urges theologians to 
stop regarding Christianity from the 
“balcony,’”’—we should probably say as 
an “arm-chair pholosophy,’—and to 
meet it in the road of life. The revela- 
tion of God is not merely a revelation 
of metaphysical or cosmological truth; 
it is also a revelation of moral truth. 
More than that, he would say, truth 
divorced from moral action has nothing 
to do with the Christian revelation. 
Readers of Dr. Mackay’s “Preface” 
will delight in meeting a mind fully 


abreast of the tides of scientific and 
philosophic trends which yet is able to 
relate these trends to the Christian 
faith in proper proportion. Under his 
challenge, theology would become 
again queen of the sciences, contribut- 
ing to the beliefs which move men to 
action—and not the sterile property 
of a select group of scholars. 


* 


Of the three books here under re- 
view, the most stimulating is Dr. 
Morrison’s attempt to answer the ques- 
tion What Is Christianity. But take 
warning: it is not an easy book to 
read, and it is almost as long as both 
of the others put together. Neverthe- 
less, readers who are willing to give 
the time and the energy to a careful 
study of these lectures will emerge 
with a new appreciation of what is 
meant by the statement that Christian- 
ity is a historical religion, and what 
is meant by the Church. For Dr. 
Morrison’s answer to his own question 
is that Christianity is the revelation of 
God in history; but history, in contra- 
diction to the generally accepted mean- 
ings of the term, is nothing else than 
the continuing community, in other 
words, the Church. Christianity is 
not merely a set of ideas: an ideol- 
ology like Buddhism, Fascism, and 
Marxism; nor is it merely a psycho- 
logical experience—though Dr. Morri- 
son charges that Protestantism has 
made it both. Christianity is God’s 
revelation to a community: at first the 
nation of Israel, then the church of 
the remnant (the Apostles), and fi- 
nally the whole Body of Christ, the 
Christian Church; and Christianity is 
that community’s response to that 
revelation as found in the community’s 
doctrine, discipline, and worship. No 
one will follow Dr. Morrison’s argu- 
ment without assenting to its essen- 
tial truth, nor drop his book without 
a sense of being challenged to help 
restore the Body of Christ to unity 
which is its right and power. 


Georce E,. Rata 

















Can CHRISTIANITY Save CIVILIZA- 
TION? Walter Marshall Horton. 
Harper. $2.00. 


It is encouraging to note that Amer- 
ican liberal Christianity can keep 
abreast of the gravity of our times. 
Dr. Horton’s new book, however, 
shows that the shallow optimism of 
day-before-yesterday in Protestant 
communions need not swing to the 
other extreme of surrender before the 
forces of today. All the bodies of the 
Christian Church stand at, or just be- 
fore, the stroke of midnight which will 
usher a new era into the world. At 
this strategic time of world life, Chris- 
tianity revitalized, sublimated, and 
unified beyond its present form, can 
save the “means by which” and the 
“ends for which” human culture ex- 
ists. This crucial task was accom- 
plished in historic crises of the past 
by religion; but Christianity must meet 
a crisis extended for the first time 
to world proportions. 

We welcome this book in the true 
prophetic tradition. The hope for the 
Kingdom of God, in which world life 
revolves about the new center of a 
gospel proclaimed by the purified 
Church of Christ, is inspiring even 
for some of us unfortunates who find 
it only the realm of the ideal. 


H. A. DUNKELBERGER 
Columbia 


DANGEROUS OpporTUNITy. Earl H. 
Ballou. Friendship Press $1.00. 


Splendidly done. Dangerous Oppor- 
tunity is Chinese for “crisis.” The 
thinking world is anxious to know 
what Japanese aggression and Chris- 
tianity are going to do to each other 
in China. Prediction is not wise these 
days. But here are pertinent facts 
about present China and Japan from 
which you can make your own guess. 
Brief, compact, readable, reliable, very 
fair. Dr. Ballou knows the Orient 
and he has thrown a flood of light on 
a confused situation on which the 
world needs light, if it is to act wisely. 


ARTHUR RUGH 


CHRISTIAN Sympots IN A Wortp 
Community. D. |. Fleming. Friend- 
ship Press. $2.00. 


Religious faith produces art and 
beauty whenever its intensity is too 
great for speech and too compelling 
for utter silence. Now that the Chris- 
tian faith is rooted among all peoples 
how deeply has it gone? Has it pro- 
duced art—original, meaningful, con- 
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vincing? Two hundred and twenty- 
two selected illustrations reveal the 
depth of Christian conviction stimu- 
lating the creative talents of people 
of all races. Here is promise of a 
world community and new evidence 
of the relevance of the Christian faith 
for all men. The interpretations are 
very helpful. Third in a series of pic- 
torial studies of Christian art, this 
volume surpasses its predecessors in 
significance.—P. J. B. 


ae 


THE CHRISTIAN ALTERNATIVE TO 
Wortp Cuaos. Luman J. Shafer. 
Round Table Press. $2.00. 


New plans for unity and proposals for 
new federal structures are being made 
while the crumbling foundations of 
society reveal chaos more confounded. 
What has Christianity to say, to do, 
in this hour? Luman Shafer (exec- 
utive of a missionary society and one 
of. the leaders at the recent Toronto 
Conference) believes that Christianity 
is the unveiling of the inner meaning 
of life and of a creative purpose in 
history, and that knowledge of this is 
a dynamic motivation of community 
life on a basis of brotherhood beyond 





all barriers of race and clan and na-- 


tion. He would have this faith redis- 
covered in its purity and power and 
implemented in social endeavor. But 
he would not stop here—for all knowl- 
edge and peace efforts and pacifist 
undertakings will fail unless a world 
political organization be created. Here 
the fellowship of Christians around 
the world becomes full of meaning. 
This really is a study book, and can- 
not be overlooked by any senior Chris- 
tian group. P. J.B. 


* 


The latest thing in greeting cards 
is one you put in your electric toaster. 
Written in lemon juice, the message 
becomes visible only when the card 
is well done—American Magazine. 





THANK YOU— 

Daily Northwestern, Asilomar Com- 
mittee, and Margaret Fisher our own 
Art Editor, for clever cartoons con- 
tributed by each of you to these 
pages.—ED. 


Who's W 
o's Who 
R. H. Edwin Espy is Seer 
the Provisional Council of the Wo 
Student Christian Federation jg 
United States—in addition to a ny 
ber of other ecumenical affiliations 
Arnaud C. Marts, President 
Bucknell University, is a member 
the National Student Commis 
YMCA. 
Charles Schwieso, Jr., long a le 
in the Student Christian Moveme 
particularly in the Rocky Mountam 
Region; is now doing graduate study 
at the University of Washington, 
Margaret Fisher, University of 
Texas ’39, is Fellow-in-Training for 
Girl Reserve work. 











































Helen Morton is Executive Seere 
tary, National Student Council of ¢ 
Y.W.C.A. 

Frank Olmstead is Student See 
tary at the New York University 
Medical School. 


George Rath, member of the Na- 
tional W.S.S.F. Committee, is Ag 
sistant Chaplain at Columbia Univer 
sity. 

New Pamphlets 

America Rearms: The Citizen's 
Guide to National Defense by William 
T. Stone. (A Headline Book) 25¢, 

How Shall We Pay for Defense: 
Loans? Inflation? Taxation? by Maxe 
well S. Stewart. (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet) 10c. 

The Use of Force and the Conscien- 
tious Objector. (War _ Resisters 
League) 3c. 

Thirty-five Years of Educational 
Pioneering: and a Look Ahead. John 
Dewey, Jonathan Daniels, Norman) 
Thomas, Harry W. Laidler and others.) 
(League for Industrial Democracy) 
10c. 


RELIGIOUS 
DRAMAS! 


A list of more than sixty | 
plays that combine arti 
tic quality and religious” 
significance will be sent 
free upon request accom 
panied by three cents) 
postage. Address 





The Religious Drama 
' Department 





{ 

The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 

5757 University Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
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